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if, at any stage below the highest (that is below the great
universities), the academic standards are compared with
those of a goad English, French or pre-Hirler German school.
If thsse millions of boys and gir!s are to be judged by their
academic accomplishments, they will be judged harshly. But
they are not to be so judged, for their schools are doing far
more than instruct them, they are letting them instruct each,
other in how to live in America.
Of these millions, a large section^ will be the children of
immigrants to whom English is still largely a foreign tongue.
Of these millions, a very large proportion will be the children
of migrants from different parts of the United States, Others
will be the children o: rural-bred parents, forced to adjust
themselves to the new urban world. They have to learn a
common language, common habits, common tolerances, a
common political and national faith. And they dp. _ It is this
aim and this success that justifies the lavish buildings of the
local high school; not merely the classrooms and the labora-
tories, but the gymnasium, the field-house where basketball can
be played in comfort in the depth of the bitter winter, the
swimming pool in which the summer heat can be endured.
It is true that the teachers are relatively badly paid and have
an inferior social as well as economic standing, insecure tenure
and politics making their condition worse. More money spent
on men might get better results than more money spent on
buildings. But it is easier to get the materials for buildings
than the materials for teachers. As long as American society
remains individualistic, competitive, confident that the answers
to the present are in the future, not in the past, it is going to
take more than money to seduce the right men and women in
adequate numbers away from the life of action. And, a point
too seldom remembered, the necessity for providing teachers
for the two million college students hampers recruiting for
high schools. In many cases, the colleges are doing what is
really high-school work, and it matters comparatively little
where the good teachers are, as long as they are teaching.
The political function of the schools is to teach Americanism,
by that meaning not merely political and patriotic dogma, but
the habits necessary to American life. This justifies the most
extravagant items in the curriculum. The ability to play bridge